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SOME COMMON HOUSEHOLD DANGERS. 


Ir is a healthy characteristic of the race that in 
these latter days increased attention is being paid 
both by technical men and by unscientific persons 
to those conditions which tend to improve the 
health and physical well-being of the individual 
and of the nation at large. 

In a recent paper we directed attention to the 
common dangers which threaten us in our homes, 
and which arise from the presence of deleterious 
matters in one or more of our surroundings. Mr 
Jabez Hogg of London has well remarked for 
example, that ‘the almost universal use of poison- 
ous pigments in the arts and manufactures is 
known to be productive of a twofold noxious 
influence ; first, upon the work-people employed 
in their manufacture ; and secondly, on a very 
much larger number of persons who purchase 
them, and who being quite ignorant of their 
nature, adorn and surround themselves and their 
homes with the elements of disease.’ 

Take some common cases—constantly recurring 
in medical practice—of illness arising from con- 
tact with arsenic, in one form or another, and 
we may then be able to conceive of the number- 
less ways wherein we may be subjected to its 
influence. A member of parliament suffered from 
a painful eruption of the feet, traced at last to 
some fashionable socks, which were laid aside, 
with the result of ending his complaint. Some 
Californian miners died from the effects of poison- 
ing produced by wearing boots lined with bright 
green flannel, the colour in this case being 
*Scheele’s green” a well-known arsenical com- 
pound. A tradesman suffered from wearing a 
bright maroon flannel shirt. Paper collars glazed 
and stiffened with sized white-lead, and containing 
arsenic, have produced serious illness; and the 
same results have followed the wearing of hats 
lined with material containing arsenic, and from 
gloves and coat sleeves similarly treated. Five 
or six persons in a household were rendered 
suddenly ill by the matter exhaled from chintz 
window-curtains and bed-drapery; and green 


Venetian blinds have been known in hot summer 
weather to give off particles of arsenic with 
deleterious effect. The green cloth-lining of a 
perambulator has affected its young occupants, 
and the colour from the green gas-shades in a 
composing-room of a printing-office has produced 
illness among the compositors. In the kitchen, 
arsenic has now and then been met with, when 
used to impart a green hue to dishes such as 
blanc-mange. In one case a gentleman was 
poisoned by partaking of a dish innocently enough 
coloured by an arsenical preparation which had 
been mistaken by the cook for an extract of 
spinach, And even in the exercise of the per- 
fumer’s art, it behoves us to be on our guard 
against using preparations for the hair coloured 
green by some compound of this substance. 

We thus find that arsenic is most widely 
diffused around us, from the facility and above 
all from the cheapness with which a beautiful 
pigment and a favourite hue can be produced 
through its aid, It is undoubtedly in the form 
of colour in wall-papers that arsenic most 
frequently meets us. In paper-staining, more 
than one compound of arsenic is used; and in 
the manufacture of the beautiful aniline dyes, 
so extensively used, arsenic is also largely em- 
ployed. One notable feature of this substance, 
and one also which gives it a special power of 
affecting us to our detriment, is the remarkable 
ease with which it becomes volatile. It may be 
readily diffused in the form of gas or minute 
solid particles, and is thus brought into close 
contact with us in our homes. Green is a very 
pretty colour on walls, but we would say, take 
care of it. 

Another noteworthy remark is found in the 
fact that dangerous wall-papers may exhibit other 
than the green colours which excite our suspicions 
as to their healthy character. Arsenic has been 
detected in white, red, blue, mauve, and brown 
wall-papers ; and of late years French pigments of 
well-nigh every shade of colour, and largely im- 
pregnated with the substance, have been imported 
into England for the use of paper-stainers. Even 
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the ‘size’ used to fix the colours on the paper may 
be arsenical, Mr Hogg tells us ; and the apparently 
innocent-looking distemper-colour, used for walls 
and ceilings, is liable to contain its quota of this 
veritable ‘devil’s dust.’ French grays and whites 
are largely arsenical, and we have the evidence of 
a paper-hanger himself, that disease follows those 
who work among gray papers more than any other 
class in the trade. And what shall be thought of 
the morality of the proceeding, described by Miss 
Osborne of the Sydney Hospital, who writes that 
a foreman-painter and decorator stated to her 
that ‘confectioners often come to our shop for 
large quantities of colours, some of them harmless 
enough, others poisonous enough, for colouring 
lollies (sweets) ; and the quantity of those sweets 
consumed by young and old in the colony is some- 
thing marvellous,’ 

It is by no means an uncommon thing to see 
bakers’ shops, especially in the country, painted 
within of a bright green colour. The dangers 
incidentai to such a choice of pigment are well 
illustrated by Dr Taylor's case in which a 
quantity of green pigment had attached itself 
to some loaves of bread which were supplied to 
his own household. This pigment on bein 
analysed yielded fifty per cent. of arsenic, an 
had been taken off the baker’s shelves by the heat 
of the new bread which had been placed upon 
them. Even the air of a room in which a quantity 
of stuffed birds were placed was found to be 
impregnated with this compound, the presence of 
which gave rise to symptoms of poisoning. Bird- 
stuffers use preservative preparations in which 
arsenic holds a chief place. 

Enough has been said to shew the ey. by 
which we are surrounded in many ways—dangers 
these which like solid facts may serve as the 
beacon-lights of the wise amongst us. It is 
“st sama true that other ways‘and means of pro- 

ucing colour exist than those in which arsenic 
forms a chief ingredient. Science has been most 
successful in producing colouring-matters which 
are absolutely harmless. But so long as cheap- 
ness is an object to the manufacturer, so long 
experience seeins to prove to us will deleterious 
substances which cost little be used to produce 
effects, the mere utility of which (as for instance 
in the case of confectionery) may be gravely 
questioned, Under the circumstances, and as a 
matter of public health and safety, there seems no 
resource but to indicate strict parliamentary legis- 
lation in these matters as the chief hope of the 
sanitary reformer. The public health is a matter 
over which jealous guardians appointed by the 
state should, and to a certain extent do, keep 
watch.® But in such directions as those we have 
indicated there seems to have been little or no 
attempt made to sternly suppress the manufacture 
and use of noxious ingredients, which as we have 
“open out, injure not merely the public health, 

t needlessly endanger the physical well-being of 
those engaged in the occupation. But a few years 
ago, the Adulteration Act struck at the root of a 
very base and nefarious proceeding. It is not too 
much to say that posterity will have cause to hail 
that legislator as a true benefactor to his country 
and race, who shall frame and carry into law an 
enactment forbidding the wholesale use of the 
very poisons from which in another way we are 


— by the legislation affecting the chemist’s 
shop. 

It would appear moreover, that other nations 
have, in this respect, set us an example we should 
do well to follow. In Germany the sale of arse- 
nical wall-papers is illegal, In France also, no such 
papers are permitted to be sold; and as early as 
1845 their manufacture was prohibited in Bavaria, 
It is, however, interesting to note that soon after 
the Bavarian edict was passed, a concession was 
made to the manufacturers of such papers, with 
the result of again permitting the practice. But 
abuses soon crept in; and aCommission of inquiry 
having declared that cases of arsenical poisoning 
were on the increase, the original law of 1845 was 
again put in force, with satisfactory results. In 
our own country, evidence of the highest order 
was adduced before a Committee of the House of 
Lords in 1857. The Sale of Poisons Act was 
thereafter framed, but this Act affects the pharma- 
ceutical relations of drugs and poisons alone, and 
leaves as we have seen, the wholesale use of arsenic 
and other poisons in our houses, and in our food, 
absolutely unrestricted. The cry of hardship to 
the commercial world is one which is of no avail 
where death and disease exist as the plain alter- 
native to the unrestricted use of noxious and 
commonly used substances, And were evidence 
required on this subject, and regarding the possi- 
bility of the presumed hardship and interruption 
to commerce being successfully combated, we 
might cite Mr Hogg’s remark that the Messrs 
Cooke of Leeds do not allow arsenic in any form 
to be used in their manufactory, 

The dangers by which we are environed are 
unfortunately not limited to those arising from 
the manufacturers’ unwarrantable use of arsenic. 
A volume might be written with good effect and 
with more than sufficient reason on the dangers to 
health which proceed from such sources as lead- 
poisoning produced by the chemical action of 
water on the lead of pipes and cisterns. But there 
are common precautions known to every house- 
holder which readily avert the possibilities of such 
contamination. Lead in other forms may affect 
us however. This metal in one form or another 
—most commonly in that of ‘sugar’ or ‘ acetate 
of lead’—is found in some of the hair-dyes and 
cosmetics with which the advertising columns of 
our journals and newspapers teem. In such a 
form, the presence of lead has been known to give 
rise to very serious effects—all the more to be 
deplored because of their thoroughly preventable 
character by the disuse of these foibles of the 
toilet-table, Of the dangers arising from the use 
of copper vessels in the kitchen much has been 
written and said. Chemical changes of injurious 
and poisonous nature are apt to result when 
copper is brought in contact with foods containing 
acids or oily or fatty matters, which oxidise the 
metal, and impart a green hue to the food. There- 
fore no food containing acid, or of an oily nature, 
should be prepared or be allowed to cool in a 
copper vessel. In a clean copper vessel, food may 
be prepared without danger, provided it is allowed 
to cool in another vessel of different material. The 
pickle-manufacturer has occasionally been known 
to use ‘ blue-stone’ or sulphate of copper to colour 
his preparations. A familiar test for this most 
unwarrantable adulteration, is that of placing a 
steel needle in the suspected bottle of pickles, 
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when if copper has been used, the needle will 
become coated with a _— of copper. 

The list of common household dangers might 
be indefinitely prolonged, but enough has been 
said to draw attention to the character of the 
influences which may beset us even in these 
days of advanced civilisation and social luxury. 
If science has provided us with many deleterious 
substances useful in the arts and manufactures, 
it has no less clearly shewn us the remedy for 
their action, and has above all produced inno- 
cuous substitutes which may be employed in their 


MY NEIGHBOUR’S WIFE. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER II. 


In the course of our conversation I have dis- 
covered that Charlie is a doctor, that they live at 
Kensington, that they have come to Brighton for a 
fortnight because Charlie is done up with hard 
work, and that they are going to stay with some 
friends in Regency Square. I had hoped they 
would put up at the same hotel as myself; for 
somehow or other I am interested in my travelling 
companions. And yet,I don’t know that I am 
particularly interested in Charlie! What man is 
eae interested in any member of his own 
sex 

For two days I see nothing of either of them, 
although I am out from early in the morning till 
late at night, and keep a pretty sharp look-out for 
a navy-blue serge dress and deer-stalker hat. Such 
dresses there are in plenty, and I have had one 
or two disappointments in the matter of the hat ; 
but a second glance at the wearer puts all doubt 
to rest, for Charlie's wife has a nameless grace 
that few of these fashionable fair possess, I begin 
to feel very bitter towards Charlie, who is evidently 
a thorough Bluebeard, and keeps his wife locked 
up in some back-room at Regency Square; for 
must I confess to having occasionally strolled by 
that quarter and scanned not a few of the nume- 
rous windows, in hope of catching ‘only a smile 
as I ad?’ However, on the evening of the 
third day I happen to be walking along the beach 
in the direction of Bluebeard’s Castle, when sud- 
denly I come upon Charlie, his wife, and a very 
stylish-looking girl, whom I instantly set down 
as one of the friends with whom they are stay- 
ing. She is walking next to Charlie ; and indif- 
ferent as my sight is, I can see how affectionately 
she is looking up into his face, and that evidently 
he is not repelling those amorous glances, His 
neglected little wife is gazing absently at the great 
foam-crested waves that come tumbling on to 
the shore, no doubt wishing that one would eome 
and carry her far away from the man to whom 
she is bound soul and body. So ‘ wrapt in dismal 
thinking’ is she, that I pass unnoticed. As for 
Charlie, he has eyes for nought else than the girl 
at his side. I turn and watch them out of sight, 
with an overwhelming desire to perform the part 
of that wave, for which (I imagine) she is vainly, 
sadly longing, and to snatch her up and bear 
her far away from her cruel faithless bondsman, 
to a home where she should reign a very little 
queen, and where Harold Gilchrist would be 
her most loyal and loving subject. ‘Thou shalt 


not covet thy neighbour’s wife,’ whispers that 
troublesome mentor Conscience; but stoutly 
refuse to obey its dictates, and Mrs Charlie—by- 
the-bye, I wonder what her other name is ?—plays 
a very prominent part in my dreams, 

The following morning I stroll down to the 
beach as usual about half-past nine, take a dip, 
then ensconce myself behind a high shady Aer 
water, and prepare to enjoy my meerschaum and 
a novel, with a faint hope that the heroine of my 
dreams may pass this way. I have just finished 
my pipe when I hear a rustling on the other side 
of the breakwater, and presently some one begins 
to read aloud. It is a man’s voice, deep but not 
unpleasing; he is reading the well-known tale 
of Enoch Arden, Whoever the reader may be, 
he certainly understands the art of managing his 
voice. Now it rises, now it falls, now it is sor- 
rowful, now angry, now tender. Every inflection is 
perfect, especially the last, which leads me to 
suppose that his auditor is not his sister or his 
mother ; and this opinion is soon afterwards con- 
firmed. When the poem is ended, I hear a musical 
voice say: ‘ Poor Enoch !’ 

‘Yes, Rather an awkward predicament—wasn’t 
it—to come home and find your wife married to 
another man? What would you have done, Miss 
Fairfax, if you had been in the heroine’s place ?’ 
queries the reader earnestly. 

‘I don’t know, Dr Carington. I cannot imagine 
anything so dreadful as being married to one man 
and loving another, answers his companion in a 
low awe-stricken voice. 

‘Or vice versd, he puts in, ‘And yet how often 
it occurs! How many men are drawn into marry- 
ing a woman for whom they have not one spark of 
real love! One half the marriages nowadays are 
mistakes,’ 

‘Yes, sighs Miss Fairfax; ‘you have good 
cause to say 80.’ 

‘Mabel, don’t remind me of my folly! It is 
a thing of the past now, and regret is useless,’ he 
says in passionate low tones. Then his voice takes 
a dangerously tender inflection: ‘Mabel, do you 
despise me for that mistake ?’ 

I begin to feel that I am playing a dishonourable 
part in listening to a conversation evidently not 
intended for a stranger’s ears; but — 
roots me to the spot, and I strain my ears to ca 
the girl’s reply; it is almost inaudible, even 
though the partition that divides us is very 
slight. ‘You know I do not, Dr Carington, 

‘Then why do you punish me for it so cruelly? 
Can you not see that it is to you, and you only 
that my heart is given? That other poor girl— 
heaven help her !—knew nothing of what had gone 
before, or she would never have married a man 
whose life’s love was given to another. Poor 
child! She never guessed that I repented my 
rashness, directly the words that sealed both our 
fates had left my lips. Mabel! have you quite 
forgotten those old happy days when we were all 
in all to each other ?’ 

No answer. 

‘ Have you, darling ?” 

No answer. 

‘Mabel, you torture me! Say, have you for- 
gotten ?’ pleads the man in hoarse accents. 

‘ How could I?’ 

‘Then darling, by the memory of those by-gone 
days when no one had come between us—by the 
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love which has never died, and can never be over- 
come, I implore you to end my misery, and to 
break the foolish vow that keeps us apart! It is 
not only for my sake, darling ’—— 

‘But Charlie, your wife’—— 

‘Charlie, your wife!’ I wait to hear no more ; 
but start to my feet, and one glance behind 
the breakwater confirms my worst suspicions, 
Reclining beside the girl with whom I had seen 
him walking on the previous evening, is’ my poor 
little friend’s faithless husband. His false eyes 
are fixed on the dark face bending over him, with 
a hungry passionate love that quite transforms his 
somewhat apathetic countenance ; and restrainin 
an almost overpowering impulse to lay him dea 
at the feet of his guilty, heartless love, I stride 
wrathfully away, with a great unutterable pity at 
my heart for the pretty child who has been so 
ruthlessly betrayed. Of one thing I am resolved 
—that is, she shall not remain in ignorance of the 
intimacy existing between her wretched husband 
and her supposed friend. The blow may seem a 
cruel one; but better—far, far better that she 
should know their true characters now, than in the 
time to come, when her love would perchance 
have taken deeper root, and have become a part of 
her life. Poor little wife! Poor loving little 
heart! Will you thank me for tearing the veil 
from before your eyes, or will you rue the day 
when I first crossed your path? I know not; but 
+ agi it may be, my purpose is unalterably 


xed, 

At first I think I will send an anonymous 
letter, to warn Mrs Carington of her husband’s 
treachery ; then I remember that I do not know 
their exact address. Moreover, I hate anything 
underhand, and it seems such a harsh, coarse way 
of awaking her from her brief dream of happy 
married life. I never doubt her love for the man 
whose name she bears. ‘Charlie dear!’ I hear 
the sweet fond voice repeating, and a strange mist 
rises to my eyes as I think that in a few short 
hours I must slay that trustful love with a relent- 
lesshand. And yet why should 1? Iam to them 
a stranger, as they are strangers to me. What 
right have I to interfere in what does not in 
anyway concern me? All the remainder of the 
morning and all the afternoon I wrack my brain 
as to whether I am justified in disclosing. the sad 
truth ; and still undecided, I wend my steps in the 
direction of Regency Square. I walk gloomily 
along, my eyes bent on the ground, and my 
mind all concentrated on the one subject. So 
engrossed am I, that when a silvery voice at my 
elbow bids me ‘Good-evening,’ I start as guiltily 
as though I had been planning a murder. Perhaps 
I have; who knows? Many women have died 
from broken hearts, and am I not about to break 
Charlie’s wife’s ? Hastily I raise my eyes at the 
sound of that sweet voice; and I feel the hot 
blood rush to my shamed face when I find myself 
side by side with the object of my unhappy 
thoughts. How bright and pretty she looks, in 
her soft gray dress and rose-wreathed hat! The 
wind is blowing the soft yellow rings of her hair 
all about her lovely childish face, and her violet- 
hued eyes dance with happy content. Oh! Harold 
Gilchrist, your task is a hard one! No wonder 

ou shudder when you take that friendly little 

d in yours! 


‘I thought at first that you had forgotten me, 


for you stared at me as though I were a spectre,’ 
laughs Charlie’s wife. 

‘Did 1?’ I query in a voice that I vainly strive 
to make gay as her own. 

‘Yes ; even now you don’t appear to have quite 
recovered from the shock.’ 

‘ How do you like Brighton ?’ I ask, anxious to 
change the subject. 

it is delightful! I am as happy as the 
day is long; and as for Charlie, he is already 
getting quite himself again. That fact alone is 
sufficient to make me love Brighton. We were all 
so anxious about the dear boy. He is so good and 
clever, that every one likes him ; and his practice is 
increasing so rapidly that he is literally worked to 
death,’ she answers, her lovely face aglow with 
fond pride. 

‘You love him very dearly ?? I awkwardly 
stammer. 

She looks up at me with such honest surprise 
in her innocent blue eyes! 

‘Love Charlie! Of course I do; better than 
any one in the whole wide world. What makes 
you ask me such a question ?’ 

There is no trace of anger in her tones, only 
wonder that I should doubt her affection for him 
to whom she is bound by vows taken in the sight 
of heaven, 

‘I—I didn’t know. One is apt to make a 
mistake, even in marriage, I blurt out fiercely, 
tugging at the hirsute appendage on my upper 
lip in sheer desperation at the awkwardness of the 
situation. No; I can’t do it! Better leave her 
to find out the truth by degrees, than let my 
mouth speak the daggers that will pierce her 
very heart’s core. And yet—— 

‘Did you think I had made a mistake?’ asks 
Mrs. Carington, looking up at me with a half- 
mischievous, half-triumphant, and wholly capti- 
vating smile. . 

I make one great despairing effort to keep back 
the cruel monosyllable that rises to my lips ; but 
it will force its way through. ‘ Yes,’ 

‘You did! Why?’ 

‘Can you not guess ?’ I ask, vainly hoping that 
my task may be rendered easier by her reply. 

‘No; unless it was because Charlie was rather 
vexed with me for talking to you in the train, the 
other A ; and you set him down as an unreason- 
ably jealous tyrant. But I assure you he is not 
jealous, in the ordinary acceptation of the term ; 

e is only very careful of me, and did not like my 
talking so familiarly toa stranger. Is that why 
you thought I had made a mistake?’ she interro- 
gates eagerly. 

Oh! why can she not understand ? 

‘Can you think of no other reason for my 
thinking so? My opinion was not founded on 
anything that occurred that day,’ I add. 

* But we have only met once since.’ 

‘I saw him last night, I announce so solemnly, 
that my companion breaks into a merry mocking 
little laugh. 

‘And what was he doing to me then—beating 
me ?’ she saucily queries, 

‘No; he was too much engaged other ways 
than to be paying his wife even that attention,’ is 
my angry retort. I have taken the dreaded plunge 
now, and my suppressed passion breaks loose, 
regardless of control. 

‘You mean that he was too busy flirting with 
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my friend Miss Fairfax, to take any notice of me. 
Is that all?’ 

Can I believe my ears? Are those cool col- 
lected tones Charlie’s wife’s? I feel that I have 
made myself a fool, and that she is amusing her- 
self at my expense. 

‘Is that all?’ Iecho scornfully. ‘ No; it is not;’ 
and heedless of the pain I may be—must be, if 
the girl has any heart at all—inflicting, I pour 
forth the story of her husband’s faithlessness and 
her friend’s treachery. 

She hears me to the end without comment of 
any kind, her eyes fixed on the ground, and her 
lips tightly compressed. I see no signs of tears 
on the thick drooping lashes, no paling of the 
rose-tinted cheeks. Even when my tale ceases, 
she maintains that unnatural silence. It alarms 
me, this stony calm, far more than would any 
violent outburst of grief. 

‘Mrs Carington, for heaven's sake, speak, if only 
to reproach me for opening your eyes to the sad 
truth !’ I exclaim, my voice wrung with sorrow. 

No answer, save a curious twitching of the 
pretty coral lips and a smothered inarticulate 
sound. It cannot be a laugh, unless in my cruel 
awakening I have driven her mad. I feel my 
face blanch deathly white at the horrible thought, 
and cry in agony: ‘For pity’s sake, speak! You 
frighten me.’ 

Slowly the long lashes are lifted, and a pair of 
unmistakably sane blue eyes meet mine. ‘ Who 
told you Charlie was my husband ?’ 

Had a thunder-bolt fallen at my feet, I should 
not have started more violently than I do at those 
few calmly spoken words. 

‘Why, yourself, madam !’ I gasp, almost speech- 
less with astonishment. 

‘Pardon me; it was you who gave him that 
title, not I, she answers, her eyes demurely 
wicked. 

‘Then what, in the name of patience, is he?’ I 
exclaim, half laughing in spite of feeling most 
uncomfortably ‘small,’ 

‘ My brother’ 

The ridiculous réle I have been playing proves 
too much for my gravity, and I burst into a hearty 
peal of laughter, in which Miss—not Mrs—Car- 
ington joins, 

‘Why did you allow me to continue in my 
absurd mistake?’ I ask, when our mirth has 
slightly abated. 

Oh, just for fun, you know. I told Charlie all 
about it afterwards, and he did laugh.’ 

‘But after all, the fact of your brother’s infidelity 
to his wife—whoever she may be—still remains,’ 
I say, grown suddenly grave, and beginning to 
think our mirth somewhat ill-timed. 

‘You mean well, I see, but you do not under- 
stand, Poor boy! he has had a great deal of 
trouble, and we seldom talk of it. But it is 
necessary that I should vindicate his honour in 
this instance. When little more than a mere boy, 
he fell in love with Mabel Fairfax, explains 
Miss Carington ; ‘an@ in course of time they 
became engaged. Shortly after their engagement, 
Charlie, being in delicate health, went out to 
Melbourne for a thorough change, intending that 
the wedding should take lace immediately he 
returned ; and Mabel left ices on a visit to 
some friends in Hampshire. After she had been 
gone two or three weeks, reports began to reach 


us that a ery uire down there was paying 
her a great deal of attention, and that she in 
— gm him; in fact our informant— 
who by the way was terribly jealous of Mabel— 

ve us to understand that she evidently regretted 

er promise to Charlie, This was quite enough 
for poor mamma ; she had averse 
to my brother's early engagement, and thought 
this an excellent opportunity to get him to 
break it off. So she wrote and told him all 
she had heard; and by the next mail came a 
letter to say that he was married to a young 
lady whom he had met on the voyage out. Of 
course he had only married her to spite his 
supposed faithless one. Poor mamma did not 
long survive the news; she died in a fit of 
apoplexy; and as there was no one else to take 
care of me, and our property required looking 
after, Charlie and his wife came to live in Eng- 
land. But the poor girl was consumptive, and our 
uncertain climate soon killed her. As you may 
imagine, Mabel was almost heart-broken when she 
heard that Charlie had so readily believed the 
false stories raised against her, and had revenged 
himself by marrying a girl he had known but a 
few weeks, She was angry too, dreadfully angry, 
and vowed never to trust in man again. Many 
times since he has been free has Charlie asked her 
to marry him; but although he is as dear to her 
as he ever was, and although she has quite forgiven 
him, she will not break her vow; and until she 
does, the poor boy will never be happy.—So now, 
are you not ashamed of having so misjudged 
the very best brother on earth?’ she saucily 
demands, 

‘What a fool you must have thought me!’ I say 
shamefacedly, 

‘Rather, she returns with a demure little 
smile. 

‘Will you forgive me, and promise, as a favour, 
not to tell any one of my absurd mistake?’ plead 
I, feeling unaccountably happy without exactly 
knowing why. 

‘TI will forgive you; but I don’t know about not 
telling. The joke is too good to lose.—Talk of the 
angels and they are sure to appear!’ she suddenl 
exclaims. ‘Here come Charlie and Mabel. I wi 
introduce you to my “treacherous friend” and my 
“faithless husband,” ’ she laughs. 

‘Be generous, Miss Carington,’ I entreat ; but 
the whole story comes out; and the principal actors 
in it having come to a very satisfactory understand- 
ing during the last few hours, I am readily for- 
given my eavesdropping, and we spend the evening 
together very pleasantly. I discover that the Car- 
ingtons are very friendly with my béte noire Lady 
Haughton, and that they have met my mother at 
her Tadyahip’s house on one occasion ; moreover, 
I hear with curious satisfaction that Miss Car- 
ington thinks my maternal relative the ‘nicest 
old lady’ she ever saw. 

‘I say, Olive, I wonder if Mrs Gilchrist told a 
certain gentleman your opinion of him?’ puts in 
Charlie slyly. ‘ Because if not, I think I will.’ 

‘Charlie, if you dare utter another word, I’ll 
box your ears!’ threatens his sister, blushing to 
the very roots of her golden curls. 

‘One good turn deserves another,’ laughs her 
brother. ‘You told tales of Mr Gilchrist, so I tell 
tales of you.—You must know, Mr Gilchrist, that 
your mother and my worthy sister were looking 
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over Lady Haughton’s album together, when they 
chanced to alight on “the portrait of a gentleman,” 
which especially took Miss Olive’s fancy—she is 
very impressionable, you must know. With all 
the enthusiasm of “sweet seventeen,” she did not 
hesitate to pronounce him “the handsomest man 
she had ever seen ;” and with extreme naiveté, 
turned to Mrs Gilchrist to know whether she was 
not of the same opinion, “You must not ask my 
opinion, my dear, for I am a partial critic ; that 
gentleman is my son,” answered your mother, I 
leave the rest to your imagination !’ 


So I have discovered the perpetrator of that very 
‘palpable fib ;’ and Miss So-and-so turns out to 
be Miss Olive Carington! Harold Gilchrist, did 
you not once say that ‘that fib alone’ would 
have destroyed any Miss So-and-so’s chance of 
ever becoming Lady Gilchrist ? 

Well, what if i did? It is not the first mis- 
take I have made. Moreover, Miss So-and-so 
implores me not to put faith in Charlie’s veracity. 
But I don’t know about that; I am inclined to 
ar he is telling the truth, and nothing but the 
trut 


We at Regency Square, the very best 
friends at hold in mine 
little hand, I say to its fair owner: ‘Do you 
know I have been guilty of a great sin?’ 

‘What is it ?’ she queries, not withdrawing that 
dear little hand. 

‘Breaking the second clause of the tenth com- 
mandment: “Thou shalt not covet thy neigh- 
bour’s wife,”’ I reply. Immediately the hand is 
snatched away, fe Miss Carington runs indoors, 

* 


‘Harold !’ 

‘My darling !’ 

‘I have some news for you. Charlie and Mabel 
are to be married on the 24th of next month.’ 

‘Indeed, I am glad to hear it. Charlie is such a 
good fellow that he deserves to be happy.’ 

‘You didn’t always think him “such a good 
fellow,”’ says my saucy wife of two blissful months’ 
standing. 

‘No ; there was a time when, as your favourite 
Macaulay says of Byron, I began to think it my 
duty to hate my neighbour, and to love my 
Neighbour’s Wife.’ 


A NOBLE DEED. 
AN INCIDENT OF THE INDIAN MUTINY. 


TWO-AND-TWENTY years ago a deed was performed 
which has scarcely any parallel in the annals of 
modern wars. The hero of it was a gentleman 
belonging to the Uncovenanted Civil Service of 
India, named Thomas Henry Kavanagh, whom we 
lately referred to in our article on the ‘Two 
Crosses of Honour’ as having been killed in 
battle ; but who, we are glad to learn, is still 
living, and holding a high official position at the 
scene of his wonderful exploit. A generation 
having wane up since the eventful times of the 
Indian Mutiny, we make no hesitation in recalling 
and offering to our readers the story of the exploit 


itself. 
_  India—that brightest gem in Queen Victoria’s 
, crow. —trembled in the 


nee ; and the empire 


was thrilling with horror over the terrible mas- 
sacre of English women and children at Cawnpore, 
when the news came that a gallant little band of 
devoted men were defending themselves in the 
Residency at Lucknow against the hordes of a 
savage and relentless enemy. From the beginning 
to the end of this remarkable siege, Kavanagh— 
civilian though he was—appears to have figured 
conspicuously in the defence, for no sooner was 
the Residency invested by the mutineer forces, 
than he set to work to arm and drill all the 
civilians in the place ; and in spite of much ridi- 
cule from the military men, ultimately succeeded 
in organising a corps of volunteers that did 
splendid service for the state. Tall and hand- 
some, with an evident empressement for military 
life, Kavanagh proved himself the beau-idéal of a 
hero; and in a book published by him in 1860, 
entitled How I won the Victoria Cross, he describes 
the yearnings of his heart for distinction, and the 
feelings of exultation with which, when he rose 
from a sick-bed in which he had been prostrated 
by a brief illness, he heard that the siege was not 
yet raised, nor the Mutiny over. 

Two-and-twenty years is not a very long period 
in the history of a nation; but in these go-ahead 
and progressive times, when grand and important 
events are of frequent occurrence, the past becomes 
a dim perspective, in which names and scenes 
that were once as familiar to us as household 
words are relegated to an obscurity which they do 
not deserve. Such exploits as that which we are 
about to relate are, however, like hidden jewels, 
which ever and anon flash forth with greater 
brilliancy than before, exciting the increased 
admiration of all who gaze upon them, The siege 
of Lucknow put to the test all those qualities 
which Englishmen possess and exhibit in times of 
supreme necessity—namely, a sublime confidence 
in the midst of danger, a noble sense of duty, and 
an unselfish heroism; and the brave man who is 
the subject of this narrative seemed to have been 
endowed with them in an unusual degree. 

The march of Havelock and his brave column 
to relieve the devoted band cooped up iu the 
Residency was watched in England step by step 
with intense eagerness; but, through the losses 
sustained on the way thither by battle and 
disease, it became impossible to compel the muti- 
neers to raise the siege ; and even after the entrance 
of the relief column, it was conducted as vigor- 
ously as ever, 

During five long months the little garrison was 
put to its wits’ end to meet the constant and ever- 
recurring attacks of theenemy. Repelling sorties, 
mining and countermining, repairing breaches, &c., 
was the work that was always going on ; and none 
was more willing and brave than the gallant 
Kavanagh, who, though wounded several times, 
was ever to be found at the post of danger. We 
should also mention here, as an interesting fact, 
that Kavanagh’s wife was also wounded during 
the siege and laid up for several weeks, At 
length in November came tae welcome news that 
Sir Colin Campbell—afterwards Lord Clyde—was 
advancing with a strong British force to the relief 
of the garrison; and on the ninth of that month 
Kavanagh learned that a spy had come in from 
Cawnpore, and that he was going back again to 
the Alum Bagh, with despatches for Sir Colin. 


Indeed it had become necessary that Sir Colin’s 
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march should be hastened, and that he should be 

ided to the city by the least hazardous route. 
But who was to be the guide? Sir James Outram 
says in a letter on the subject, dated about a 
year after the event : ‘The almost impossibility of 
any European being able to escape through the 
city undetected, and the certainty of his murder 
if Jetected, deterred me from ordering any officer, 
or even seeking volunteers for such a duty,’ 

A volunteer for this extraordinarily dangerous 
adventure did, however, oe himself in the 
person of Kavanagh. He had sought out the spy, 
whose name was Kunoujee Lal, and finding him 
intelligent, he expressed his desire to proceed with 
him in disguise to the Alum Bagh. The spy at 
first hesitated; and urging that there was more 
‘chance of detection by two going together, pro- 
posed that they should take different roads, and 
meet outside the city, This Kavanagh objected 
to, and then proceeded to finish some business he 
had in hand, his mind, however, still dwelling 
upon the accomplishment of his object. At last 
he made up his mind, and proposed the enterprise 
to Colonel Napier, the chief of Sir James Outram’s 
staff. The Colonel considered the noble offer of 
Kavanagh to be fraught with too much danger to 
be accepted, but promised to inform Sir James 
Outram of it, considering that such zeal deserved 
notice. 

Outram was at once surprised and pleased 
by Kavanagh’s offer; but he pointed out the 
extreme danger of such an attempt, and endea- 
voured to dissuade him from it, while at the same 
time stating how valuable such assistance would 
be to Sir Colin Campbell. Kavanagh was, how- 
| ever, so earnest in his entreaties, that the General 
at length consented, with the proviso that if Kava- 
nagh should think the risk too great, and wished 
to withdraw from the enterprise, he was quite at 
liberty to do so. Kavanagh was, however, formed 
of the stuff of which heroes are made ; and having 
made himself acquainted with Sir James Outram’s 
plans, he proceeded to disguise himself for the 
journey. This he had secretly arranged, as he did 
not wish his wife to know anything of the under- 
taking until his safe arrival at the Alum Bagh 
should be signalled to the garrison. 

A portrait of Kavanagh in his disguise forms 
the frontispiece to the book we have already men- 
tioned, and he thus describes it himself: ‘I was 
dressed as a budmash or as an irregular soldier 
of the city, with sword [tulwar] and shield, native- 
made shoes, light trousers, a yellow silk kowtah 
over a tight-fitting white muslin shirt, a yellow- 
coloured chintz sheet thrown around my shoulders, 
acream-coloured turban, and a white waistcoat or 
kumurbund. My face down to the shoulders, and 
my hands to the wrists, were coloured with lamp- 
black, the cork used being dipped in oil, to cause 
the colour to adhere a little, I could get nothing 
better. I had little confidence in the disguise of 
my features, and trusted more to the darkness of 
the night.’ 

To shew the thoroughness with which Kavanagh 
did this part of his work, it is only necessary to 
mention that the materials of which his costume 
was composed were borrowed piece by piece from 
separate natives, When the disguise was thus 
complete, he proceeded at half-past seven P.M. to 
the General’s equa where he at once tested the 
genuineness of his metamorphosis. Nobody recog- 


nised him until he made himself known, and then 
Sir James Outram himself put the finishing touches 
to his toilet. Placing a double-barrelled pistol 
in his waistband, and additionally armed with a 
tulwar, Kavanagh then took leave of the General 
and his staff, and proceeded with Kunoujee 
Lal to the right bank of the river Goomtee, 
running north of the intrenchment, accompanied 
by Captain Hardinge of the Irregular Cavalry. 

ere the latter bade Kavanagh adieu, after stating 
that he would have given his life to have done 
the same thing, and with the words, ‘Noble 
fellow—you will never be forgotten!’ left him 
to his adventure. 

Kavanagh and his guide then undressed them- 
selves, and began to ford the river, which at that 
point was about a hundred yards wide. Kavanagh 
owns that he felt his courage failing him as he 
entered the cold water; but seeing the guide 
walking _—, towards the opposite bank, he 
followed him. On reaching it, they took their 
bundles of clothes from their heads and dressed 
themselves again, at the same time narrowly 
escaping observation by a sepoy who had come 
down to a pond in the neighbourhood to wash. 
On finding, however, that they were not observed, 
confidence returned to them, and they proceeded 
straight towards the huts in front, where Kavanagh 
accosted a matchlock-man with the remark that 
it was acold night. The man replied that it was 
‘very cold ;’ to which Kavanagh laconically added 
that it would be colder by-and-by. After bein 

uestioned by a sepoy officer, who command 
the enemy’s picket at the iron bridge over the 
Goomtee, Kavanagh keeping out of the light and 
allowing his guide to answer, they proceeded on 
their way along the bank of the river, passing a 
number of sepoys and matchlock-men, who were 
escorting persons of rank in palanquins, preceded 
by torches. Recrossing the river by the stone 
bridge, and unobserved by the sentry who was on 
guard over it, but who was chatting with a native, 
they passed into the city of Lucknow, where 
Kavanagh jostled against several armed men with- 
out attracting attention, and only met one guard 
of seven sepoys, who were amusing themselves 

rom the city the ed into the green fields, 
which Kavanagh her for five and 
he says that a carrot which he took from the 
roadside was the most delicious he had ever tasted. 
A further walk of a few miles was accomplished 

in high spirits; but they soon found out that the 
had taken the wrong road, and were in the Dil- 
kooshah Park, which was in possession of the 
enemy. Here Kavanagh shewed his wonted courage 
by going within twenty yards of two guns, to find 
out the strength of the enemy. Kunoujee Lal was 
in t alarm, as he feared that Kavanagh would 
think that he was acting the traitor; and he begged 
him not to distrust him ;-as the mistake was made 
by his anxiety to avoid the pickets of the enemy. 
reassured him; and they then walked 
into the canal, running under the Charbagh, where 


our hero suffered much on account of his boots 
being hard and tight, they having skinned his 
toes and cut into the flesh above his heels. At 


length,’ after two hours’ wandering, two women 
put them into the right direction, and they re- 
ceived further information on the subject from an 
advanced guard of sepoys, whose questions they 
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had first answered. At one place a man, frightened 
by their approach, called out a guard of twenty- 
five sepoys, all of whom asked questions, and here 
Kunoujee Lal became afraid for the first time, and 
threw away the letter intrusted to him for Sir 
Colin Campbell. 

After wading through a swamp for nearly two 
hours up to their waists in water, and being oy 
exhausted with fatigue and anxiety, Kavanag 
insisted upon having some rest, in spite of the 
remonstrances of his guide. After a halt of about 
a pene of an hour, they again went forward, 
an ae through two pickets of the enemy, 
who had no sentries thrown out. This was about 
four o’clock in the morning, and Kavanagh lay 
down to sleep for an hour, although Kunoujee Lal 
again protested against it. Suddenly, they heard 
the pleasant sound of the British challenge, ‘ Who 
comes there ?’ delivered with a native accent; and 
to their joyful surprise they found themselves 
within the lines of Sir Colin Campbell’s camp, 
which they believed to be still many miles distant. 
An officer of the 9th Lancers conducted Kavanagh 
to his tent and gave him a glass of brandy, and 
he then asked the way to the Commander-in-chief’s 
tent. Meeting an elderly gentleman coming out 
of the tent in question, Kavanagh asked him 
where he could find Sir Colin Campbell. 

‘I am Sir Colin Campbell,’ was the quick reply. 
are you?’ 

‘ This will explain, sir, replied Kavanagh, taking 
from the folds of his turban a note of introduc- 
tion from Sir James Outram. 

Sir Colin read it hastily, and glancing at 
Kavanagh with his keen eyes, he asked if it was 
true 


‘Do you doubt me, sir?’ asked Kavanagh. 

‘No, no, replied Sir Colin ; ‘but it seems very 
strange.’ 

Sir Colin was anxious to hear his story; but 
Kavanagh, worn out with the strain upon his 
mental and physical system, begged to be allowed 
some sleep—a request which was immediately 
complied with, and the tent darkened for the pur- 
pose. Here the brave fellow poured out his thanks 
to God for his safety, and dreamed of the honour 
which awaited him from a grateful country. When 
he awoke from his sleep, Kavanagh was very 
cordially received at Sir Colin’s own table, where, 
over a substantial repast—to which he did ample 
justice—he recounted to the Commander-in-chief 
and his staff the adventures through which he had 


In the meantime, the devoted garrison in the 
Residency had signalled, ‘Is Kavanagh safe?’ 
But the signal could not be read. Shortly after- 
wards, however, the preconcerted signal—namely, 
the raising of a flag at the Alum Bagh, told Sir 
James Outram that the hero was beyond the risk 
of further danger. Then Mrs Kavanagh was 
made acquainted with her husband’s heroic act, 
and received the congratulations of all. 

We have no space to give all the details of Sir 
Colin Campbell’s march to the Residency ; but 
Kavanagh, by his bravery and intelligence during 
that march, was certainly the man who, next to 
the Commander-in-chief, contributed most to the 
success of the attack. Indeed, never was a nobler 
act than that of Kavanagh’s; and when he appeared 

in within the walls of the garrison which he 


first man to relieve it, the cheers and greetings 
with which he was received by its half-famished 
defenders must have been dear to his soul. 

‘Lucknow Kavanagh’ he was named on the 
spot s but it was not until the year 1860 that 

avanagh received the reward which was the 
height of his ambition—the Victoria Cross. This 
was fastened on his breast by Her Majesty at 
Windsor Castle, in the presence of her body- 
guard and the members of her family ; Kavanagh 
having been the first civilian on whom the 
decoration was bestowed. 


TOLD IN THE FIRELIGHT. 


WE were all gathered round the fire in the dining- 
room ; Edgar close to papa, Jessie sitting on the 
rug, Fred nestling close to mamma, and I, as 
usual, at Aunt Edith’s right side. It was a wild 
November night, with the rain beating pitilessly 
against the closely curtained windows, the wind 
whistling shrilly through the leafless elms out- 
side, and playing mad pranks with the tall red 
chimneys of ‘ Garrick House,’ as our home was 
called ever since Mr Garrick the famous player 
paid our great-grandpapa a visit. Before that, the 
house was simply ‘The Elms ;’ and very proud we 
still were of the grand old trees from which it 
took its first and most appropriate name, 

It was exactly the sort of night to make us all 
gather round the wide old-fashioned hearth, where 
the logs were blazing merrily, and to cause us to 
feel grateful for the blessings we enjoyed, and 
involuntarily to pity those who were less fortunate. 
The wind coming down the chimney in fitful gusts, 
made the candles flare and flicker so weirdly that 
Jessie proposed putting them out, and sitting 
cosily by the firelight. Books and work were 
neglected, the chess-board put aside, and pussy 
was making sad havoc of mamma’s knitting with- 
out any one interfering. In fact, we were all 
in a delightfully comfortable indolent meditative 
mood, and it only wanted a story to complete 
our happiness. But Aunt Edith, whose resources 
in that respect fairly rivalled the inventive lady 
in the Arabian Nights, was silent and grave. 
Papa seemed grave too; and even our dear merry 
mother seemed to be thinking of something 
melancholy. We children, with that instinctive 
feeling of awe we sometimes experience, we scarce 
know why, glanced at each other in mute wonder 
and curiosity, expecting something to happen 
every moment. The day had been dull and 
oppressive, and the afternoon had been threatening 
a storm, when suddenly a loud peal of thunder 
seemed to shake the house to its very founda- 
tion. 

‘It was just such a night as this, Robert,’ said 
aunt to papa with a little shiver. 

‘Exactly,’ papa replied thoughtfully ; ‘and the 
same time of year too,’ 

‘Suppose you tell the children all about it,’ 
mamma said quietly ; ‘ they look as if they wanted 
to know very much,’ 


again 
had risked his life to rescue, and was thus the 


‘Well, since it is a, time they knew, I will 
tell you how Aunt 


ith saved my life,’ continued - 
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pa, turning to Edgar the eldest of us, ‘long ago, 
oa before you were born, my boy !’ 

_ There was a little bustle as we settled more 
snugly into our places, a few moments’ impressive 
silence, and then papa began. 

¢ Aunt Edith and pes. only brother and sister ; 
ever so much greater cronies than you and Edgar 
are, Jessie, not only because we had but each other 
to love, but because we had to make common 
cause against an enemy, Jeffrey Lawson, our step- 
mother’s son by a previous marriage. We lost our 
own dear mother when we were babies. Jeff was 
ten years older than I was; and after our father’s 
death, which happened when I was eight and Edith 
six, we would have had a poor time of it but for 
Dame Turtle our dear old nurse, She logked after 
our interests, and fought all our battles valiantly 
whether we were in the right or the wrong. Our 
step-mother was so wrapped up in Jeff, that she 
bestowed little trouble upon us. I, especially, 
was no favourite, for she got a silly idea into her 
head that I stood between Jeff and the property 
of Garrick. He was a fine handsome fellow, as I 
remember him when I was fifteen, and he five-and- 
twenty ; strong and daring, haughty in disposition 
and hasty in temper. I could see even then that 
he bitterly resented my being master, and himself 
as it were nobody ; for all our servants had grown 
old with us, and were staunch and loyal to us 
children of the house. 

‘Our mother—we called her so, though she was 
“little more than kin and less than kind”— 
resented it too, and looked forward with very bitter 
feelings to the time when I would be twenty- 
one ; for then, according to our father’s will, she 
was to leave Garrick, and reside in a little cottage 
he owned in Wales, It would be a different posi- 
tion for her, as she had but a small jointure—all 
her own fortune had been spent on Jeffrey—and 
by some inexplicable chain of woman’s reasoning, 
she blamed me for what she was pleased to call 
her unmerited misfortunes. Each year that passed 
made matters worse between us, As I grew older, 
many things in the management of the property 
struck me as very unjust. The best of the timber 
was being cut p deny the house allowed to fall 
into a state bordering on ruin, because my mother 
would not spend money on repairs which I alone 
was to enjoy the benetit of. Our family lawyer 
was dead. Jeffrey chose his mother’s legal adviser, 
and neither Edith nor I knew where to look for 
advice or assistance. Things remained very much 
in this state till I was nearly twenty, when one day 
Jeff entered my room in a state of wild excite- 
ment, and shewed me a will that he had dis- 
covered in some out-of-the-way corner. It was 
dated a few days before my father’s death ; and 
except that it bequeathed to Jeffrey the sum of 
five thousand pounds, and the reversion of Garrick 
if I died without heirs, it was substantially the 
same as the one already in existence. 

‘I had my doubts about the validity of the 
document, but I passed no comment; both the 
witnesses were dead, and I had not a shadow 
of proof to advance. Suspicions in such a case go 
for nothing, so I held my peace, the more espe- 
cially as Judson our old steward was prepared to 
swear to my father’s signature. So Jeff Lawson 
had his five thousand pounds. 

‘On the night of which I am going to tell 
you, there was a large part of the money in the 


house. Jeff was going to London the next morn- 
ing; and as he meant to start early, he said good- 
bye to us overnight, and went up to his room 
first, carrying the money with him. Edith and 
I remained in the dining-room a little longer, 
chatting on different matters; amongst others, of 
Jefi’s departure, of a strange restlessness I had 
observed in his manner of late, of the possible 
date of his return ; and somehow, quite uninten- 
tionally, I let fall a hint of my suspicions about 
the will, and discovered that they corresponded 
exactly with Edith’s, At last, when the fire had 
burned quite out, and the candles were getting low 
in their sockets, we went up-stairs together. It 
was a wild November night, with just such angry 
impatient gusts of wind and vagrant thunder- 
claps as this. I occupied the west room; your 
aunt the one adjoining ; and Jeff slept in the east 
room at the other end of the corridor ; while his 
mother had her apartments in the south wing. 
As I bade Edith good-night, the clock on the 
stairs struck twelve, and she merrily wished me 
many happy returns of the day, for I had just 
entered on my twentieth birthday. In a few 
minutes more my light was extinguished, and I 
was cosily wrapped up. In less than half an hour 
I was sound asleep. Not so Aunt Edith. She was, 
she told me afterwards, restless and nervous, two 
most unusual things with her, All her efforts to 
sleep were unavailing, and she gave up the attempt 
at last and rising from bed, sat down by the fire 
to read. Twice she fancied she heard footsteps in 
the corridor, and opened her door to listen.— Your 
aunt was not afraid of the White Lady, our family 
ghost, nor Lady-anybody-else, girls—Twice she 
threw herself on a couch with the intention 
of resting, since slumber was out of the ques- 
tion ; but between the storm and the mysterious 
sounds through the house, rest was impossible. 
At length, about two o’clock, she fancied she 
heard some one moving about my room very 
cautiously ; and nothing doubting but that I 
was as wakeful and restless as herself, she 
resolved to come in and speak to me A 
sudden gust of wind in the corridor extinguished 
her eh and she entered my room in the dark, 
save for a faint ray of moonlight which shone 
through the carelessly drawn curtains. 

‘As your aunt gently approached my bed, she 
saw a form advancing on the other side with 
uplifted hand, in which something bright gleamed 
in the moonlight. Quick as thought, without a 
moment’s hesitation, her arm was thrown across 
my neck, The knife of an assassin descended with 
terrible force, and glancing off the bone, inflicted a 
long and jagged gash in her arm. The assassin, 
who had not seen or heard her approach, instantly 
fled, leaving his prion behind; and I was 
aroused from my slumbers by Edith’s shrieks, to 
find myself bathed in her blood. In a moment 
I was all awake. Binding my silk handkerchief 
round her arm tightly, to check the bleeding, I 
sent a servant—for the whole house was aroused 
by your aunt’s shrieks and the violent ringing of. 
my bell—for the nearest surgeon, and then pro- 
ceeded to search for some traces of the murderous 
intruder. Mechanically I went first to Jeff’s room, 
probably because I was astonished at not having 
seen his face amongst the wondering group gathered 
round my door, It seemed amazing that he should 
sleep so soundly through such a commotion, The 
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door of the east room (Jeff’s) was open, so was the 
window ; and the room was empty. 

‘I can never either forget or describe the sickly 
sensation of horror that crept into my heart as 
I looked round. Where was Jeff? Why had he 
gone so suddenly and mysteriously? Why the open 
window? I was all the more painfully perplexed, 
as the most careful examination failed to disclose 
any other means of exit by which the would-be 
assassin could have escaped. Every door was 
securely barred, every window except that of the 
east room was safely fastened. In the flower-bed 
underneath there were distinct tracks of a man’s 
feet leading from the window, none whatever 
leading to it. 

‘These things made me terribly unhappy, and 
some suspicion of my thoughts must have crept 
into my countenance, for Edith divined them at 
once. However, she remained silent about the 
appearance of the man who had my 
life, and I refrained from questioning her. At 
best there could be but a conjecture—the room 
was dark, the man disguised, and your aunt 
frightened. But the knife which lay upon my 
bed appealed with dumb but terrible force to us 
both. It was my pruning-knife, and that very 
afternoon Edith had seen me lend it to Jeff 
Lawson. Whether the knife had been in any 
way poisoned, or whether your aunt’s wound had 
been badly dressed in the first instance, I do not 
know, but inflammation set in, and for weeks she 
was dangerously ill, For days her life was 
despaired of; and it was only saved at last at 
the expense of the brave right hand that had saved 
me so well from a terrible and sudden death. 

‘The matter made a sensation, which was some- 
thing more than a nine days’ wonder in our 

i ; but as I kept my suspicions to myself, 
no one else ventured to express any, and Jeffrey’s 
name was never mixed up in the matter. Indeed 
it somehow got circulated that he left Garrick the 
evening of the attempted murder, and no one 
contradicted it. The object of the attack, which 
was evidently robbery as well as murder, for every 
drawer and desk in my room was thoroughly ran- 
sacked, caused much wonder and discussion, It 
was pretty generally known that my allowance as 
a minor was scarcely adequate to my few simple 
wants, ~~ neither a landlord nor a prosecutor 
of. poachers, I was not unpopular, and as far as I 
knew, I had not an enemy in the world. Altogether 
it was a most mysterious sad affair, and if in my 
secret heart I connected it with the new-found 
will of my father, and wronged any one by unjust 
suspicions, I hope heaven will pardon me. Appear- 
ances were strongly against one’—— 

‘And appearances very frequently deceive, 
Robert,’ aunt interrupted gently. ‘Let us judge 
not, that we:be not judged !’ 

* Heaven help the villain who cost Aunt Edith 
so dear, if ever I encounter him!’ cried Edgar 
excitedly. ‘I’ll shew no quarter !’ 

‘What became of Jeff Lawson, father?’ Jess 
asked, with a stolen glance at aunt’s face. 

‘From the night he said good-bye to us in this 
very room, thirty-one years ano, I have never 
heard of him nor ies Lien, e disappeared in 
the most extraordinary manner. Doubtless he is 
dead ; and as far as he is concerned, I have no 
hope of the mystery of that awful night ever being 
cleared up.’ 


‘And his mother, papa ?? Fred queried. 

‘Ah, his poor mother; she broke her heart over 
his disappearance, my boy. Mothers will do such 
things over the most worthless sons.—Well, Upton, 
what’s the matter ?’ 

‘If you please sir, there’s a gentleman wants 
to see you,’ said our old butler, closing the door 
behind him, and looking mysteriously round. 
‘He says his business is urgent, but he won’t give 
his name,’ 

‘ A strange gentleman, at this hour, and on such 
a night, exclaimed papa, rising. ‘He must be 
some belated traveller—Shew him in, Upton,’ 

We all looked at each other, and glanced 
towards the door in eager nervous curiosity, as an 
elderly gentleman with very white hair and beard 
entered the room, made a courteous bow, which 
embraced everybody, and proceeded to unbutton 
an enormous travelling-cloak in which he was 
enveloped, For a moment or so his eyes wandered 
round the room, as if in search of something, and 
then he smiled sadly. 

‘You do not know me, Mr Neville,’ quoth the 

ntleman, after what seemed an ominous silence, 
Sovien more directly into the light of the fire, 
which blazed cheerily. 

‘I have not that pleasure sir,” papa replied, 
looking at our visitor more attentively. 

‘Ah! Yet my picture hung there once ;’ point- 
ing to a vacant space amongst the portraits on the 
wall. ‘My name is Jeffrey Lawson.’ 

‘Jeff!’ cried papa and Aunt Edith with one 
voice. 

‘ Jeff!’ we all echoed in amazement. Here was 
the sequel to the story, with a vengeance. 

‘You do not seem overjoyed to see me, Robert,’ 
Mr Lawson said after another pause. ‘ Well, per- 
haps you are not to blame.—But you, Edith—after 
all those long years—might give me your hand.’ 

At that moment his eye rested on aunt’s help- 
less right arm, and the most terribly awkward 
awful silence I ever witnessed ensued. Ed 
was white with passion ; Jess clenched little 
hands defiantly ; and even gentle Fred looked 
as if he could raise his voice and arm to avenge 
Aunt Edith, 

Mr Lawson was the first to recover his self- 
possession, ‘ Forgive me,’ he said, and there wasa 
tremor in his voice. ‘I did not know—I am sorry,’ 
Papa remained stern and silent. I really pitied 
Mr Lawson, the odds were so fearfully against him. 
Not a single kind or encouraging glance met his 
eye as he looked round, However, he drew him- 
self up a little haughtily, and continued addressing 
us all: ‘I did you a great wrong once, Mr Neville. 
I have travelled many thousand miles to offer 
what reparation I can, That will by which I 
obtained five thousand pounds wasa forgery. But 
I have come to pay it back, with interest,’ 

Papa bowed his head, but remained silent. 

. sad was absolutely necessary then, for I had 
rr pressing engagements to meet—my safety, 
my liberty, were at stake. I was desperate ; but 
though my base trick succeeded, it was too laté, 
Absolute ruin and disgrace stared me in the face, 
and I was compelled to fly like a thief in the 
night to escape the consequences of my folly. 
That night I secretly left the house, escaping 
by my ‘edsoom window. Concealing all the 
money I had, I took passage for Australia, 
where by careful speculation and hard work, 
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I soon realised a considerable fortune. I had 
no desire to return to England. I formed 
new friends, new habits ; xe suited me; 
and so I remained year after year. But I was 
heartily sorry for and ashamed of the part I 
played about the will, and I resolved one day 
to try and make it square with you. Then the 
gold-fever broke out, and the spirit of adven- 
ture being strong in me, I resolved to go to 
the Diggings. I was singularly successful ; but 
others were not so fortunate. One poor fellow 
who went by the name of “Down Ted” I heard 
frequently spoken of as singularly unlucky. One 
day I was surprised to receive a message from this 
fellow, requesting me to come and see him, as he 
was very ill, and had an important confession to 
make, I went at once, and saw at a glance that 
the man was dying; but imagine my surprise 
when, on a closer survey of his features, I recog- 
nised him to be Ted Judson, the son of your old 
steward—good-for-nothing, graceless vagrant Ted, 
who got me into almost as many scrapes as I got 
him out of. With the utmost difficulty, for he 
was dying, he told me a singular story. On the 
very night I left Garrick House, he tried to rob 
and murder me. Hearing from his father that I 
had a large sum of money by me, he resolved to 
have some of it; and entering the house in the 
dusk of the evening, he concealed himself behind 
the curtains of the corridor window, and waited 
till the house was all quiet ; then he entered my 
room, and after searching in vain for the money, 
he seized a knife which lay on a table, and in a 
fit of drunken rage and disappointment, resolved 
to cut my throat if I did not give up my purse, 
Advancing to the bed where I y sound asleep, 
he lifted the knife and made a slash at my throat ; 
when, to his horror, he saw the White Lady who 
“walks” bending over me. Throwing down the 
knife, he fled in terror, and made his escape 
through a window he found open. In a moment, 
it flashed upon me that your room was mistaken 
for mine, and my window, which I had left open, 

roved the means of escape for the villain, as it 
had already proved the méans of escape for me. 
I hope the timely appearance of the White Lady 
prevented any serious mischief ?’ 

‘It did, to me,’ papa said sadly; ‘but the slash 
that missed my throat cost my sister her right 
hand. She was the Lady who saved me, Jeffrey !’ 

‘I am better pleased to have this wa aay cleared 
up than I would be to have the nig t hand back 
again, if such a thing were possible,’ said aunt 
softly. 

. The knife Judson saw on the table must have 
been your pruning-knife, Robert, which I asked 
one of the servants to return to you,’ continued Mr 
Lawson. ‘Here is Ted’s written and signed con- 
fession, witnessed by a magistrate. And now, let 
me once more entreat your forgiveness ; and as my 
mission is accomplished, I will not intrude any 
longer. I should have remembered that the 
Nevilles are not a race to forget or forgive!’ 

‘Are the Lawsons, Jeff?’ papa cried, advancin 
with outstretched hand. ‘If so, I claim yours, 
have done you an infinitely greater wrong than 
you did me, I am very sorry !’ 
bright passed over face, 

tering its whole expression, as he gras pa’s 
hand I’m there were tears in on 
as he bent down to kiss Aunt Edith’s forehead ; 


and in the smiling silence ‘that followed, while 
they looked into each other’s eyes, all old scores 
were wiped out, all old sores healed and for- 
gotten ! 


THE DROLL SIDE OF DUELLING. 


THERE are few things however serious that have 
not their comic side, if one cares to look for it. 
The barbarous practice of duelling, fraught with 
tragedy though it be, is one example of a bar- 
barous custom having its humorous side, as with- 
out further preamble, we will proceed to shew. 

The old story of the Irishman who called a 
man out for expressing disbelief in his having 
seen anchovies growing on a tree, and when his 
opponent lay wounded on the ground, repentantly 
owned to suddenly remembering it was capers he 
meant, may be an invention, but duels have been 
fought for equally trivial reasons. One of the mem- 
bers of Louis XVIII.’s body-guard fought three 
times in one day ; first, with a gentleman who 
had offended by looking askew at him ; next, with 
one who had looked him hard in the face ; and 
thirdly, with a stranger who had passed by with- 
out deigning to look at him at all. 

Men disinclined to make targets of themselves 
in obedience to a conventional code of honour, 
have often got out of the difficulty by availi 
themselves of the right accorded to the challenge 
to choose the weapons. A Missouri backwoods- 
man daunted his antagonist by insisting upon a 
combat with raw hides, limited to half an hour’s 
duration, An old whaling captain declared he 
would fight with harpoons or not at all, an 
alternative declined by his adversary. A French 
journalist fonder of fun than of fighting, on bei 
challenged, accepted the cartel with : (Of course 
claim the choice of weapons. You wish to kill 
me ; I will do my best to kill you. Good. I have 
in my house twenty loaves of siege-bread, which 
I have kept for souvenirs. We will sit down 
and eat against each other. One of us is sure to 
die” Knowing by experience the nature of sie 
bread, the challenger did not care to run the risk 
involved in such a contest, and like a sensible 
fellow, laughed, and shook hands. ually satis- 
factory in its result was the very wise method 
adopted by two Americans, who, having fallen in 
love with one lady, found it necessary to settle 
by force of arms which should retire from the 
field, Having no desire to hurt one another, they 
concluded the matter could be decided by provin 
which was the better shot, by each trying his skil 
at a tree. The worst marksman acknowledged 
that if they had confronted each other in the 
—— way, he would have been annihilated, 
and left his rival to win the lady unopposed. 

In another duel without danger, only one of the 
parties concerned was aware of the innocent char- 
acter of the encounter, This was General Putnam, 
who being challenged by a young officer, proposed 
that each should sit upon a powder-keg, with 
alighted fuse in the bung. As he would hear of 
no other terms, the General had his way. At the 
appointed time the belligerents took their seats ; 
the fuses were ignited. The veteran watched the 
progress of the flame—as well he might—with 
unmoved countenance. Not so his opponent; he 
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took intense interest in the fast-lessening match, 
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and when the flame got suggestively near the 
bung-hole, shewed his possession of the better part 
of valour by jumping off the keg and making for 
the open, tall arrested by Putnam roaring out: 
‘Hold on, my boy ; it’s only onion-seed !’ 

With commendable discretion did some fun- 
loving rascals act when called upon to assist a 
couple of coloured gentlemen, of Monticello, 
Mobile, who agreeing to differ, determined to 
settle their differences white-man’s fashion. In 
a very few minutes arrangements were made for 
bringing the affair off in the orthodox way. The 
seconds and surgeons stood in a grove hard by, 
and rifles loaded with blank-cartridge were placed 
in the hands of the bellicose pair. They pre- 
sented a curious contrast, one being as cool as the 
proverbial cucumber, while the other was nervous 
and excited—a veritable black Bob Acres. When 
his eye caught the gleam of the rifle-barrel, he 
exclaimed : ‘ Look here, gemmen ; dis’ere gun’s too 
bright for me ;’ and tried to leave his ground, till 
brought to a sense of his position by an intimation 
from his second that if hhe attempted to stir he 
would shoot him down, Dropping his gun, the 
frightened fellow seized his second by the waist, 
and placed him between himself and the levelled 
ofthe foe. The barricade quickly removed 
itself, and then the negro fled the scene at racing 
speed, followed by shouts of derision from the 
amused on-lookers—When Egan and Curran met 
to decide their quarrel with the pistol’s aid, the 
former complained that he might as well fire at a 
razor’s edge as at his adversary’s thin body, while 
he himself offered as fair a mark as a turf-stack ; 
whereupon his ready witted foe declared he had no 
desire to take any undue advantage, and was will- 
ing to let his size be chalked out on Mr Egan's 
side, and agree that every shot outside the mark 
should go for nothing. 

When General Shields challenged Abraham 
Lincoln, on account of a letter in a newspaper 
reflecting on the General, which Lincoln had 
avowed to save the real writer from the conse- 
quences ; the latter having the choice of weapons, 
elected to fight with the broadsword. Not that 
he was skilled in its use, but because he had 
such a tremendous length of arm, combined with 
- muscular power, that he calculated upon 

ing able to chop off his adversary’s head before 
he could treat him to a scientific thrust.. Lincoln 
was first on the ground, and when Shields arrived, 
was hard at work with a hatchet clearing away 
the bushes. It was decided to sink a plank per- 
pendicularly in the ground, leaving four feet of 
it protruding from the earth—the combatants to 
fight up to, but not beyond it. Shields examined 
the swords, and then looked doubtingly at Lin- 
coln’s arm. Noting the look, Colonel Hartin told 
the pair not to make fools of themselves; and 
like wise men, they concluded they would not ; 
a of ‘old to decide who 

0 y the ex of the trip; a pleasure 
that fell to — 

Two Western editors once made fools of them- 
selves to an unlimited extent. It came about 
through the editor of the Athens Democrat declar- 
ing in a leader that the caitiff editor of the Athens 

hag was a bigamist ; and that gentleman resenting 
the calumny by sagged the libeller’s nose in the 
public street. The mayor kindly undertook to 
arrange for the difficulty being settled in a proper 
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way ; and the two editors were soon ensconced, rifle 
in hand, behind two trees in a wood. For two 
mortal hours they dodged and peeped, neither 
caring to fire, lest by missing he should leave 
himself at his enemy’s mercy. Then the rain 
came down, and the Whiy’s editor discovered it 
had saturated his powder. ‘Is your powder wet?’ 
shouted he to his rival. 

‘No,’ answered the other. 

‘Mine’s beautifully dry,’ continued he of the 
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But his adversary guessing how matters were, 
came boldly out of cover, with his weapon ready 
to come to the ‘ present.’ 

‘Stop!’ cried the appalled man—‘stop! Let’s 
have a parley! You are a darned good fellow; 
suppose, instead of shooting me, we go into part- 
nership 

‘All right,’ replied the Democrat; and they 
returned home together. 

Of course the editor of the Whig had to set him- 
self right with his subscribers, which he did by 
telling them his gun was wet and wouldn't go 
off. To which his new partner responded in his 
i with, ‘No more wouldn’t mine.’ Mortified 
as he was at having ‘caved in’ when there was no 
occasion, the Whig man congratulated himself that 
at anyrate the affair of his first marriage would be 
hushed up ; but curious to ascertain how the other 
came to iden anything about it, he asked him: 
‘How did you know that I had another wife 
living, besides Mary-Jane ?” 

‘Oh, you have, have you?’ was the astonished 
answer ; while the disgusted self-betrayer muttered 
between his teeth: ‘Fool, fool! to forget he was 
an editor, and judge him only as a common man!’ 

The Athenian journalist would have had no 
cause to abuse himself, had he displayed the fore- 
thought of the French critic Saint-Beuve, who 
having to meet M. Dubois on a wet morning, 
appeared on the ground carrying in one hand 
a sixteenth-century flint-lock pistol, and in the 
other a nineteenth-century umbrella, which he 
unfurled as he took up his position, M. Dubois, 
backed by both seconds, protested against the 
umbrella, but to no purpose. Saint-Beuve said he 
had no objection to being killed, but decidedly 
objected to getting wet through ; so they let him 
have his way, and the duel went on, till each 
combatant had fired four shots without damaging 
anybody, and all parties were satisfied, especially 
Saint-Beuve, who marched off without a hole 
either in his body or his umbrella. 


THE MONTH. 
SCIENCE AND ARTS, 


Dogs oxygen exist in the sun? is a question 
highly interesting to astronomers and ig eee 
Dr Henry Draper of the United States believes 
that it does, being led to that conclusion by years 
of experiment and observation. Making use of a 
twenty-eight-inch silvered glass reflector, he took 
a large number of of the spectrum 
of the sun. These, however, could not be under- 
stood unless they could be compared with photo- 
graphs of metallic and non-metallic spectra. By 
means of a Gramme machine, worked by a petro- 
leum engine of one-and-a-half horse-power, the 
requisite electric light, equal to five hundred 
standard candles, was obtained. The efficiency of 
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the machine may be judged of from the fact that, 
in combination with an induction-coil, it will give 
one thousand ten-inch sparks per minute. Work- 
ing alternately in his study and in his laboratory, 
Dr Draper made a large number of the required 
comparisons, and found, as he thinks, support for 
his conclusions. Ata meeting of the Royal Astro- 
nomical Society last June, he remarked: ‘On the 
whole, it does not seem improper for me to take 
the ground that, having shewn by photographs 
that the bright lines of the oxygen spark spectrum 
all fall —— bright portions of the solar 
spectrum, I have established the probability of the 
existence of oxygen in the sun” And to convey 
some idea of the time and labour expended in the 
investigation, he made a statement of the produc- 
tion of clectrical action that had been necessary. 
‘Each photograph demands an exposure of fifteen 
minutes, and, with oo and development, 
half an hour is needed. The making of a photo- 
graph, exclusive of intermediate trials, requires, 
therefore, about thirty thousand ten-inch sparks ; 
that is, thirty thousand revolutions of the bobbin 
of the Gramme machine. In the last three years 
the Gramme has made twenty million revolutions. 
The petroleum engine consumes a couple only of 
drops of oil at each stroke, producing two or three 
ten-inch sparks at each stroke, and yet it has used 
up about a hundred and fifty gallons.’ Untiring, 
indeed, must be the patience and perseverance of 
him who devotes himself to scientific research. 
Astronomers generally do not agree with Dr 
Draper. We may therefore safely infer that he 
will not rest until he arrives at complete demon- 
stration, or other physicists convict him of error. 

Mr Maxwell Hall communicated during last 
session to the Royal Astronomical Society, a 
further instalment of his endeavour to determine 
whether there is a general movement of the sun 
and the stars, visible to us, around a central point. 
Some years ago, Madler, a German astronomer, 
from a series of calculations, placed the remote 
invisible centre in the Pleiades; but Mr Hall, 
having more elements at command, finds reason 
to believe that it is near the double-star.¢ of the 
constellation Pisces. Near, is of course a com- 
parative term, for the central point is too far 
distant to be seen by human eyes; but it is some- 
thing to have indicated even provisionally its 
latitude and longitude. The time of revolution is 
estimated at twenty million years, and the total 
attractive mass of the stars engaged in the move- 
ment, as seventy-eight million times that of the 
sun, while the distance of the mysterious centre is 
thirty-one million times the distance of the sun 
from the earth. 

To the captain of a ship it is of prime import- 
ance to know whether the vessel is steering on her 
oo course or not. His first question before 
eaving his berth in the morning often is, ‘Steward, 
how’s her head?’ and many a passenger will 
remember the steward’s early visit to the binnacle 
in order to prepare his answer. Mr H, A. Severn 
has devised a tell-tale compass which obviates the 
necessity for inquiry and the trouble of going on 
deck, and gives the captain the information he 
requires even in his own cabin. An electrical 
apparatus connected with a compass is fitted into 
a small box, which may be carried to any part of 
the ship; two adjustable index hands are placed 
above the card, and these with allowance for 


deviations are set to the vessel’s course. Unbroken 
silence indicates that all is going well; but let 
the vessel once overpass the limits of deviation, 
and an electric bell rings and continues to ring 
until the right course is again steered. With two 
bells unlike in tone, one for starboard, the other 
for port, it would be easy to ascertain the direc- 
tion of the deviation, and thus lessen to some 
extent the risks of navigation in crowded seas or 
near a coast. 

The flexible shaft or drill, an instrument 
invented in America for delicate ‘operations on 
the teeth, has been shewn ta be capable of daing 
heavy work, such as the boring of wood and iron. 
It is used also in the brushing of horses and 
cattle, cleaning and polishing plate-glass, finishing 
morocco leather, and in boot-cleaning. Great is 
the surprise of those who for the first time see the 
instrument at work ; not a rigid bar, but pliant as 
a snake. As described by a machinist, it ‘leads 
mechanical power into the more intricate ways 
and remote corners heretofore only approachable 
by the human arm, and it is apparent that mani- 
fold applications of the flexible chaft will be made 
in the future that are not now thought of.’ 

At Pittsburg a method of burning petroleum as 
fuel for the heating of steam-boilers has been tried 
with encouraging results, Air, steam, and oil- 
spray are injected into a suitable fire-box, where, 
as is said, the spray is immediately converted into 
inflammable gas, a bright, powerful, 
smokeless flame, and producing intense heat. On 
trial being made of the apparatus in a steamboat, 
it was found that in twenty minutes from the 
starting of the fire the safety-valve blew off steam 
at one hundred and twenty pounds pressure, To 
quote a local description: ‘Here was a boat 
= through the water with no sign of smoke 
from her chimneys, no speck of soot in flues or 
fire-box, no fireman, no opening of furnace-doors, 
no dirt, no coal going in, and no clinkers or ashes 
to be seen anywhere. A turn of the hand regu- 
lated the terrible flame that seemed trying to 
overpower the limits of the furnace, and another 
turn of the hand brought the fire down to a quiet 
little flame, a foot or two long... The space 
occupied by oil, as compared to an equal value of 
coal, is very much less, and this is gained for 
cargo. The wear and tear of boiler and grate-bars 
is less also, while the comfort of passengers is 
greatly enhanced, A tank of oil situated at a 
remote end of an ocean-going steamer would hold 
fuel sufficient for a double trip, and supplant the 
great coal-bunkers with their attendant dirt.’ 

An Automatic Coin Cashier has been exhibited 
in Philadelphia, which, according to the descrip- 
tion, is intended to ‘ facilitate making change, and 
consists of a series of receptacles for coin of the 
various denominations, standing at an inclination 
from the perpendicular, and having at their lower 
ends a slide, which, when moved to the proper 

osition, allows one piece of coin to drop out.’ 
Bach slide is marked with the denomination of the 
coin which it liberates, and the required amount 
of change can be rapidly collected. 

Among odds and ends from America we notice 
inserted teeth for circular saws; a new insulatin 
material for electrical purposes compounded o 
cork and paper-pulp; a method of propelling a 
boat by air instead of steam ; a furnace for melt- 
ing brass or steel, which can be tilted, and the 
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molten metal poured out without disturbing the 
fire or the crucibles ; a new lamp (the Hitchcock 
lamp), which by means of peculiar mechanism, 
impels a current of air into the flame, supplies 
oil to the wick, requires no chimney, and will 
burn fat or greasy oils, animal or vegetable; a 
steam-engine of one-sixth horse-power; and a 
boring-machine which bores a square hole. For 
detailed information upon the foregoing American 
items, we would refer our readers to the Secretary 
of the Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, U.S. 

A project for an aqueduct twenty-seven miles 
long to supply Philadelphia with water, is under 
discussion, The source is at such an elevation 
that the distributing reservoir, to contain a bil- 
lion gallons, would be two hundred and forty feet 
above the city datum. There will be a number 
of tunnels; but these, in the opinion of the devis- 
ing engineer, will cost less than an aqueduct of 
masonry. The Croton Aqueduct, forty miles long, 
by which New York is supplied with water, cost 
eight million five hun and seventy-five thou- 
sand dollars, 

We hear that a miller in France has invented 
a steam-engine which heats itself; but as yet we 
have no particulars. A diving-boat in which 
work can be carried on under water at a depth 
of five métres, and in turbulent currents, has 
been described at a meeting of the Société de 
Physique, Paris; and from the same city comes 
word of the densimeter, an instrument for indi- 
cating the density of solid bodies. It is quick in 
its operation, and sufficiently accurate for all 
ordinary industrial purposes. 

The discovery by a German chemist, which we 
mentioned some time since, that indigo can be 
produced in the laboratory by chemical operations, 
remains for the time undeveloped, no means 
having yet been devised for an economical appli- 
cation thereof. The discovery is, however, so 
important that its conversion at some time into 
a process of manufacture may be confidently ex- 
pected. Twenty-five years ago, no one imagined 
that alizarin would one day be manufactured in 
quantities for the use of dyers, valued at nearly 
a million and a half sterling annually. Yet such 
is the fact ; and the imports of madder have fallen 
from three hundred and five thousand hundred- 
weights to less than thirty-three thousand hun- 
dredweights in the year. This success, in the 
words of Mr Perkin, F.R.S., is ‘ the fruit of scien- 
tific researches in organic chemistry, conducted 
mostly from a scientific point of view; and while 
this industry has made such great progress, it has, 
in its turn, acted as a handmaid to chemical 
science, by placing at the disposal of chemists 
products which otherwise could not have been 
obtained; and thus an amount of research has 
been conducted through it so extensive that it is 
difficult to realise, and this may before long pro- 
duce practical fruit to an extent we have no con- 
ception of” Among the results thus predicated 
may be the manufacture of artificial indigo. 

Mr Cosmo Newbery, after examination of the 
building-stones used in Melbourne, found that 
the soft kinds are most liable to decay during the 
summer months (December—February) ; while 
those that grow hard on exposure harden most in 
the same period. And further, that taking two 
portions of the same stone, saturating one part 
with water, and leaving the other dry, the wet 


stone hardens first, the hardening taking place 
from the outside inwards, On analysis, the 
hardened surfaces shewed an excess of silica and 
distinct traces of ammonia. Different kinds of 
freestone were then treated with ammonia: some 
were hardened, others disintegrated. In the former, 
the cementing material between the sand-grains 
is not softened, but changes from a dull opaque 
or white clayey cement to a vitreous or quartz- 
like material, and eventually to a dense quartzite. 
‘I have to a limited extent,’ says Mr Newbery, 
‘succeeded in changing clayey sandstones to hard 
silicious sandstones by causing them to absorb 
ammoniacal solutions in such a manner that the 
liquid was absorbed at one end of the stone and 
evaporated at the other, and obtained an outer 
surface hard and silicious like that found in 
nature.’ 

Dr Royston-Pigott, F.R.S., comes to the aid of 
microscopists with his ‘ Researches in High Power 
Definition, in which, dealing with difficulties of 
microscopic investigation, he shews what can be 
done in the observation of objects having an 
individual diameter varying between the 1-80,000th 
and the 1-200,000th of an inch. The difficulties 
as stated are ‘principally created by overlapping 
images, due partly to residuary aberrations spheri- 
cal and chromatic ; partly to the effects of diffrac- 


tion, caused by brilliant illuminations of spurious | 


disks of light ; partly to the constant development 
of eidola, or false images.’ Through these and 
other difficulties, the doctor offers guidance, and 
gives examples and methods ‘of producing tran- 
scendent definition in cases found hopeless by a 
numerous body of observers.’ 

A few months ago, at the instance of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, a conference was 
held in London on the subject of lightning-con- 
ductors, and the best means of protecting buildings 
from lightning-strokes, Meetings have been held, 
at which much information was gathered; but 
before proceeding to formulate what is already 
known, with a view to draw up a general code of 
rules for the erection of lightning-conductors, the 
delegates ask for more information, and on special 

rticulars—namely, whether buildings struck by 

ightning had or had not conductors—of what 
size, shape and construction were the conductors 
—how attached to the building, or connected with 
the earth, and so forth. Persons in any part of 
the kingdom possessed of trustworthy information 
on any of these points would aid the work of the 
conference by communicating the particulars to 
their secretary, Mr G. J. Symons, 30 Great George 
Street, London, 8.W., where a complete statement 
of the facts most in request may be obtained. 

An account is given in the Journal of the 
Scottish Meteorological Society of Mr Cruick- 
shank’s twenty-one years of observations On the 
extreme Limits of View along the Earth’s Surface. 
The conclusions arrived at, being based on so long 
a term of investigation, deserve consideration, 
They are: That ‘the mean daily distance seen is 
only 25 miles—the mean number of days in the 
year on which a distance of 50 miles can be 
seen is 90—the greatest mean daily distance seen 
increases for each month from January to July, 
and then decreases again from July to January, 
correspondently with the monthly decrease and 
increase in the humidity of the air—and last, there 
is no regular relation between the monthly varia- 
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tion in the mean distance seen and the mean 
monthly amount of cloud in the sky.’ 

It was generally supposed that the long-con- 
tinued severity of last winter would be fatal to 
insect life; but we learn from an entomologist’s 
communication to the Scottish Naturalist that 
‘moths and butterflies were more numerous during 
the summer than in the past few years, that 
they appeared a week earlier than in 1878, and 
from two to three weeks earlier than in 1877, and 
that larve which bury themselves survive the 
hardest frosts. It may also be noted that ‘ clouds’ 
of certain species of butterfly, such as the Painted 
Lady, were observed in various parts of Great 
Britain. These are interesting facts for naturalists, 

A work printed at the public cost deserves a 
word of notice. It is a catalogue of the very large 
collection of Persian manuscripts in the British 
Museum, prepared by Dr Rieu, whose skill and 
painstaking in dealing with such a mass of his- 
torical material are greatly to be commended. 
So well, we are told, has he done his work, ‘that 
the mere perusal of the catalogue itself affords an 
admirable bird’s-eye view of the history of the 
East ;? and it may compare favourably with any 
similar work undertaken by the ablest scholars of 
Europe and published by foreign governments, 

Intelligent readers will have much satisfaction 
in the fact that at last an arrangement has been 
come to for the uniform spelling of Indian proper 
names, Lists of names are to be furnished by the 
Indian government to the Royal Geographical 
Society : from these lists, a general list will be 
drawn up, and after revision by competent 
authorities, will be ‘ finally adopted as the Society’s 
official guide for spelling.’ Hitherto the anomalies 
have been bewildering ; as Karachi for Kurrachee, 
Hummums for Hamams, and a hundred others 
almost as astonishing as the corruption by the 
British soldiers more than a hundred years ago of 
Surajah Dowlah into Sir Richard Dowler! It is 
a further satisfaction to learn that ‘the same 
systematic treatment will be gradually extended 
to the spelling of proper names of all countries,’ 

We are informed that in our notice of the blast- 
ing of coal in mines by the use of compressed air 
ew 622), the name of Mr Ernst Reuss, as the 

esigner of the drill apparatus, should have been 
introduced. It may be that there are rival claims ; 
but in any case the application is so important 
that it deserves to be fairly tried on its merits, 
and should it lead ultimately, by force of law or 
otherwise, to the setting aside of the use of gun- 
seeped in mines, the mining folk will be relieved 
rom much of the fearful risk to which they are at 
present exposed. We gladly assist in making the 
subject known, for it is one that should interest all 
classes of society. 

Considering that prevention of colliery ex- 
plosions, with their appalling consequences, is a 
paramount duty, the owners of mines are reminded 
that in the United States the telephone is used for 
signalling in mines with marked success, Instan- 
taneous communications among all parts of a mine 
could hardly fail to render important service in a 
system of prevention. The Minister for Mines, 
New South Wales, in his last annual Report, 
strongly recommends it to the attention of the 
miners of that colony. 

Cases at times occur in which it is important 


suggestions have been made to shew in what way 
the evidence could be obtained. Mr Clifford 
Eskell (8 Grosvenor Street, W.) has published a 
pamphlet on the subject, with a specimen of the 
‘Proof of Posting’ which he recommends, and 
pointing out the advantages that would follow 
were it generally taken into use. The proofs 
would be sold by the Post-office at one farthing 
each, The sender of a letter, book, packet, tele- 
gram, or newspaper would write any one of these 
escriptive terms in the blank on the proof, and 
write underneath the address written on the letter 
or packet ; the proof then being stamped by the 
Post-office clerk, would be good evidence that a 
certain letter, book, packet, telegram, or news- 
paper had been post With this evidence in 
possession, it is obvious that inquiries for missing 
articles would be greatly facilitated; and we may 
— assume that persons employed to post letters 
would, knowing that they must carry back stamped 
an to their employers, discharge their duty 

onestly. The scheme appears to be simple: the 
best that can be desired is that it shall be freely 
discussed as a question between the public and the 
Post-oflice. 

From a circular which we have received from 
the Secretary of the Mission to the Fallen Women 
of London—a truly beneficent institution—we learn 
that through the instrumentality of the mission- 
aries more than ten thousand young women have 
been reached. Some of these have been placed 
in Homes, whilst others have been restored to 
their friends, or provided with situations, We 
also learn that though a small proportion have 
disappointed the hopes which had been formed 
concerning them, of many the most encouraging 
accounts have been received, The Mission, which 
is entirely wrought through female agency, is at 
present greatly in need of funds to enable it to 
carry on its philanthropic work, And such being 
the case, it will give us much pleasure to receive 
and acknowledge any sums that may be in- 
trusted to our care for transmission to the proper 
quarter.—Eb. 
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From the earliest times the ivy has been the 
theme of poets. As Washington Irving has well 
said: ‘The ivy winds its rich foliage about the 
Gothic arch and mouldering tower, gratefully 
repaying their support by clasping together the 
tottering remains, and as it were embalming them 
in a verdure,.’? The presence of this lovely creeper 
clinging about the ruined walls ‘ of cell and chapel 
and refectory,’ does much to enhance the pictu- 
resque appearance of these stony ‘elics of the past, 
The pretty foliage with its glossy hue, creeping 
over the gray old stones, and twining lovingly 
over broken windows and shattered tracery, is a 
sad but beautiful picture—the vigorous life con- 
trasted with the decayed ‘grandeur of the silent 
and deserted ruin, rich alone in the memories of 
bygone days, A child with its sunny hair, climb- 
ing on, the knees of an old man whose locks are 
hoar with the winter of life, forms no greater 
contrast than the green ivy clinging to the but- 
tresses of an old ruin. 

More picturesque than useful, the ivy has, how- 
ever, some reputed properties worth mentioning. 
The old physicians~ considered that a decoction 
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their native ugliness’ most effectually concealed 


‘ereeper can live. It seems able to thrive in 


- related by Miss Strickland. The body of Catharine 
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of its leaves was an excellent sudorific, and further 


that its berries were a preventive against the 


lague. But Pliny gives the ivy credit for having 
: far more useful quality. If he is to be relied 
upon, its berries taken before wine, have the effect 
of preventing intoxication. This notion most pro- 
bably has some connection with the Bacchanalian 
fillet of ancient times, as well as with the more 
modern custom of using an ivy bough as the 
sign of a tavern. The plant is called the Bacchus- 
weed in old books of poems’ for it seems to have 
constantly been associated with ale-houses and 
drinking. In the south of Europe and North 
Africa, the gum which exudes from the stem is 
considered to -be a good remedy for toothache. 
But the use of this gum is probably attended with 
more satisfactory results as a bait for fish ; for an 
old angler named Walker maintains that it proves 
a very attractive bait to the finny tribe ; and we 
have ourselves heard that worms, steeped in ‘ivy 
oil,” form a tempting lure, but are unable to give 
directions for its preparation. 

When the stems of the ivy grow to a great size, 
wood is formed; but itis not of much value. Cut 
into thin slices it has been used in some places for 
filtering liquids ; and the wood of the roots has 
been manufactured into knife-strops; but it is 
seldom found of sufficient size to be used for arly 
other purpose. However, it is quite possible to 
carve or turn the large stems of the ivy, as it 
takes a polish which brings out very clearly the 
curious zigzag black lines which seem to be a 

culiar characteristic of the wood. The writer 

as a pair of richly marked candlesticks turned 
from some ivy which grew round an aged elm. 

Fortunately for lovers of ivy, it will grow almost 
anywhere ; consequently many buildings can have 


by the luxuriant folia; But it is much to be 
regretted that those who love ivy and appreciate 
its decorative qualities are not more numerous, 
The comparatively small number of houses and 
walls covered with this cheap and unrivalled 
decoration plainly points to the fact that there are 
still many people who labour under the delusion 
that ivy renders a house damp. This is a common 
complaint brought against the plant; but a little 
reflection will shew, that so far from rendering a 
building damp, a rich growth of ivy-leaves is the 
best protection against wet. Nothing could form 
a more effective protection from the rain than 
the glossy surface and close growth of the plant. 
Unlike almost every ‘other kind of creeper, it is 
always in leaf, always beautiful, and always a 
certain protection against wet. Moreover, ivy 
will often grow in situations where no other 


secluded spots, where neither light nor sunshine 
can penetrate, and thus its value as a hardy ever- 
green is materially increased. 

This property of adapting itself to circumstances 
is most strikingly illustrated by an incident 


Parr, buried at Sudley, was disinterred, through 
curiosity, on several occasions. ' The last time the 
coffin was opened, ‘it was discovered that a wreath 
of ivy had entwined itself round the temples of the 
royal corpse. A berry had: fallen there at the 
time of the previous exhumation, taken root, and 
then silently from day to day woven itself into 


‘MY HEROINE’ 


I’x1 introduce you to a girl I know. 
‘Pretty ?’ you ask. 

Well, I'll attempt to sketch her portrait, though 
No easy task. 

I fear, however, you’ll pronounce her ‘slow,’ 
For nowadays 

We vote a dash of fastness all the go, 

(Excuse the phrase), 


She ’s not accomplished—no, indeed, poor dear, 
dare assert 
She does not know the latest slang—I fear 
She’s not a flirt. 
She could not name the winner of the Oaks, 
, She does not bet ; ‘ 
I’m pretty sure she never even smokes 
A cigarette. 


A beauty? Well, she’s not considered such— 
You girls know best. ; 
Her dearest friends do not abuse her m 
And that’s a test. 
Perhaps she has not Mrs L——y’s eyes, 
Or rose-leaf skin, 
But still so sweet a face to criticise 
Were downright sin. 


She does not scream when skittish Polly rears, 
Not she—and wait, 

*T would do you good to see the way she clears 
A five-barred gate. 

She cannot sing bravura runs and shakes— 
She does not shine 

When seated at ‘a grand’—but then her cakes 
Are just divine, 


With high-heeled boots she cares not to distort 
Her pretty feet— 
Her lilies and her roses were not bought 
In Regent Street. 
And still more shocking, I regret to state, 
-Her want of taste ; 
She cannot be induced to cultivate 
A wasp-like waist. 


You would not in her hair a vestige find 
Of ‘golden ’ tinge ; 
She wears it in a simple knot behind— 
No trace of ‘ fringe.’ 
Such pretty hair! so lustrous and so long— 
‘ A modest brown. 
‘False, I daresay!’ Nay, ma’am, for once you’re 
wrong ; 
I’ve seen it down. 


You horrid man! I’ve told you scores of times, 
; I won’t again 
Be made the subject of your stupid rhymes ; 
But all in vain. 
*Tis quite too bad of you !—When next you érr, 
Look out for tears. 
Or no; I’ll prove you ’ve wed a vixen, sir! 


Ah ! then you ’ll change the burden of your song— 
A truce to praise. 

Unruly wives’ will be your theme—you ’Il long 
For bacheler days. 

You ’ll gravely say that matrimony brings 
Domestic strife, 

And add no end of nasty, spiteful things 

About your wife. We 
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And box your ears. J 
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